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Isstan, i. 10-17 Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
rulers of Sodom; give an ear unto the Law of our 
God, ye people of Gomorrah. To what purpose is 
jthe multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord: Lam full of the burnt offerings of rams and 
the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood 
of builocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required this at 
| your hand, to tread my courts ? Bring no more vain 
ablations; tncense is an abomination unto me; the 
new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
can not away with; itis aniquity, even the solemn 
inceting- Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
jmy soul hateth: they are a trouble unto me; Lam 
weary to beurthem. And when ye spread forth your 
hands, Twili hide mine eyes from you: yea, when 
‘ye make many prayers, | will not hear: your hands 
,are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean: put 
jaway the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
jcease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow. 


| The prophet so describes and so exhorts the reli- 
| Zionists, here addresseJ, as to give us a clue to their 
‘They were just fitto be rankel with 
the men of Sodom. And how they were to be re- 
igarded, we may learn of Nzekiel.* * Bebold, he 
exclaims, ‘this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, 
pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness 
|was in her and her daughters, neither did she 
| strengthen the hand of the poor and needy.’ Idlers 
they were, inflated with pride, and bloated with lux- 
ury; playing the tyrant among the helpless and 
jfriendless. That this was the character of the 
j}creatures, Isaiah had to deal with, the exhortation 
|shows, in which their duty is set forth. If they 
would put away the evil of their doings, and thus 
| find access to the mercy seat, they must ‘see judg- 
;ment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
'plead for the widow. The conditions and claims 
| of the * poor and needy,’ they must earnestly study ; 
‘and take part with the weak against the strong— 
| with the oppressed against the oppressor. 

Their zeal for God was consistent with contempt 
\for mau. With thein the positive of religion was 
every thing; the moral, nothing. In meeting-hold- 
|ing, psalu-singing, prayer-making, they were active 
jand noisy enough. In these things, they were all 
| stir and simoke. The calling of assemblies, the 
;sulemn meetings, the appointed feasts they multi- 
| plied even to the wearying of Jehovah. Iniquity 
jand a meeting, Hecould not away with. He loathed 
jtheir services. We are thus taught, that a meeting- 
j holding activity ander the pretence of a regard for hu- 
| man salvation, accompanied by a disregard for human 
| rights, is an abomination to Jehovah. 
| hott implies rank absurddy and a flagrant con- 

tradiction.—In the constitution of man, the rights 
of man are involved. The attributes, the powers 

and capacities here found, are God-given endow- 
jments. These gilts imply fearful responsibilities. 
| They are a sacred trust, for which an account must 
jbe rendered. All this supposes the right to wield 
| our powers and use our capacities, according to our 
| constitution—firmly to hold and freely to pursue the 
/end of our existence. Whatever interferes with as 
| here injures us vitally. Health, vigor, useful activi- 
jty areat once impaired. If our right to be what 
{our Creator designed us to be and to do what He 
| requires us to do, is invaded, wrong and wretched- 
|hess mustensue. And this wretchedness must be 
deep and this wrong flagrant in the same degree as 
ithe invasion of such rights is far-reaching, violent 
jand determined. Our salvation, of course, depends 
,upon the full enjoyment of those rights, to which 
junder God we are constitutionally and inalienably 
jentitled. These can be ExsoveD only in the free dis- 
‘charge of those duties, which the rights imply. To 
| employ our powers and capacities in a course of law- 
jabiding activity, without let or hindrance, is the 
fright of all rights, to which, both individually and 
| socially, we are entitled. If we ‘are assailed here, 
| whether by inward passion or outward yiolence, 
‘our salvation is put to hazard. If the assault be 
| successful, our very hearts are stabbed. If we are 
| free here—free from the dominance of passion with- 
jin and without—our own passions and other peoples’ 
|—free to discharge the heaven-appointed duties, 
which our rights imply, which correspond with them 
{and grow out of them, then are we among the saved. 
| Then salvation sheds its light and pours its songs 
jaround, 

The invasion of human rights is an assault upon 
‘human salvation, The oppressor is a destroyer. 
|The constitution of man—the powers, prerogatives, 
‘and prospects of man—his present peace and his 
jeternal welfare, he sets at nought and tramples un- 
| der foot. Whatever may be his condition and what- 
ever his pretensions, this is his work. Whether he 


character. 


devour widows’ houses, or defraud the hireling of 


jhis wages, or hold in slavery the victims of legal- 
lized tyranny, he wages war with human salvation 
| He interferes with the discharge of heaven-appoin t. 
led duties, and does what he can to dry up the foun- 
tain of blessedness, which from the heart of these 
iduties sends forth, pure and sparkling, its living 
waters, Hus success must be a triumph over humaa 
| salvation. 

To apologize for oppression under any of its va- 
iried forms is to lend ourselves to the work of human 
‘destruction. A professed Christian—a_ religious 
teacher even, may permit errors, rank as dung-hill 

weeds, to take root; within him; the condition and 

; the claims of the oppressed he may stupidly refuse 
to study; the crudest, fulsest things he may put 
forth to stifle whatever of generous indignation or 
manly effort, the ravages of tyranny may have pro- 
voked; he may deny to the oppressed their inalien- 
able right to sympathy and assistance in the house 
of prayer; he may lend himself to revile and re- 
proach and traduce the friends of holy freedom ; 
he may even make dis religious profession or his 
high station the occasion and the shield of his ne- 
giect of the claims of outraged humanity ;—but this 
lhe cannot do without inflicting deadly blows. He 
‘sets himself against that, in which salvation con- 
sists. He breathes a spirit, directly and vitally hos- 
tile to human welfare. Just so far as he has influ- 
ence and power, just so far salvation bleeds and dies. 
Now what is it for such an one, to put on the ap- 

| pearance of zeal and activity in the work of soul- 
jsaving? He affects no lament the depravity and 
| wretchedness of his fellow-men. With a long face 
land in solemn tones, he discourses about their con- 
|dition and prospects. He calls for special efforts 
ifor their benefit. He girds up his loins as if he 
| were a-going to do something. \oadjutors he -en- 
|lists. And now what a scene of activity opens upon 
jus. Assemblies are called. Meetings are held. 
| eae v ir! 
‘Heaven and earth are invoked. What a stir: 
| What expedients! What an agitation of the sar- 
| face of the general sentiment! With what preten- 
| sions is the ear of simplicity and honesty wounded! 
|*Sea and land are compassed to make proselytes.’ 
; And they are made; drawn together, reckoned up 
‘and gloried over. Proselytes! To what? To 
|saintship without humanity! To saintship, which 
refuses to plead the cause of the victims of preju- 
| dice and oppression! To saintship, which contrib- 
lates more than every thing else to the protection 
jand growth of the worst forms of rebellion against 
| God and injury to man! Alas, what have we here P 
What; the very same vision, as pained the eye of 

| Isaiah, the son of Amos. What absurdities! A coid 
and cruel disregard of human rights, kindling up 
without losing a jot of its malignity into a fervent 
jregard for human salvation! Invitations to the 
weary on lips laden with apologies for slavery! 
| Such contradictions Jehovah may well be weary of. 


Ty 


| They are too much for even His patience. Iniquity 
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lo confound thines the most incongruous. Few things 
are as much insisted on inthe Bible as a just dis- 
crimination among moral distinctions. Jereiniah on 
one occasion was greatly disheartened amidst the 
demands of his office. He knew not how to take 
another step, Amidst the disgusting forms of ini- 
quity around him, his confidence in God was great- 
ly impaired. He was ready, broken-hearted, to 
abandon his work, But what said the Lord? He 
encouraged him to enter anew upon his official 
course with fresh zeal and increased activity. He 
described the condition, on which he might expect 
to speak with the authority of the God who sent 
him.* ‘If thou take forth the precious from the vile, 
thou shalt be as my mouth? From a just discrimina- 
tion among moral distinctions, his words would de- 
rive great weight and power. This Jehovah regard- 
ed as all-essenticl to the fidelity and success of the 
prophet. In another connection, we are assured 
that divine influences develope and express theml 
selves in making such distinctions clear and defi- 
nite+ ‘Then shall ye return and discern between 
the righteous and the wicked, between him that ser- 
veth God and him that serveth Him not’ The 
hypocrites around Him, the Saviour once upbraided 
with a strange and hurtful negligence where just 
discrimination had a vital bearing upon their char- 
acter. They were sharp-sighted enough where 
weather-signs were to be disposed of; but dull as 
lead where with a little attention they could not but 
see clear indications of the presence of the Messi- 
ah. ‘Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right >" 

Whatever goes to confound moral distinctions 
must be of harsh, if not of fatal bearing upon char- 
acter. ‘The law of rectitude is the basis, to which, 
if good habits are to be formed and maintained, our 
teinper and activity must be conformed. Here is 
the model, on which sound character is to be faush- 
joned and matured. ‘The more clearly and fully this 
inodel is presented, the higher will be its authority— 
the greater its power; the more radical and trans- 
forining will be its influence upon the understand- 
ing, conscience antl heart. Hence, under the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit, proceed all healthful 
convictions, all well-directed endeavors, all sound 
reformation. Whatever goes to confound moral 
distinctions, goes to obscure or misrepresent this 
model, to bereave it of its authority and neutralize 
its power. [f confounded radically and vitally, the 
model disappears. No standard. is left, by which 
moral character can be judged of. No ground re- 
mains on which reformatory efforts can be made. 
As good and evil, right and wrong are confounded, 
the wicked cannot be convinced of their wicked- 
ness, nor the upright justified in their integrity. In- 
deed, the very significance of the words righteous 
and wicked has vanished. We are lost in a maze. 
We wander about without aim or object amidst end- 
less confusions ; the sport of every idle wind, of ev- 
ery hap-hazard impulse. 

The positive institutions of religion were design- 
eo to subserve the end of moral distinctions. Hence 
they derive their meaning. Apart from this end, 
they are unintelligible and worthless. From this 
they derive whatever sacredness we ascribe to them ; 
become hallowed in the eyes of men. As hallowed 
things, they are commonly regarded. ‘The calling 
of assemblies—the solemn meeting ’—with what rev- 
erence they are looked upon, ‘The temple of the 
Lord, the pulpit, the communion table—all the ar- 
rangements and exercises of public worship—how 
holy they are generally esteemed! Here men ex- 
pect to find the standard of rectitude, the model of 
sound character. And what if they find iniquity here 
excused, or countenanced, or justified? What if 
intemperance or oppression finds a refuge here ? 
What if pride here builds a nest, and prejudice 
finds here a home? What if a worldly spirit and 
malignant passions riot and revel here? What if 
decisive measures to expose popular vices, to raise 
the depressed, to shelter the outcast, to relieve the 
oppressed, are discountenanced here, are pronounc- 
ed impracticable and ridiculous? What if the ear- 
nest and determined advocates of freedom, of tem- 
perance, of an effective and comprehensive philan- 
thropy are here grossly misrepresented and spiteful- 
ly traduced ? And what if in the midst of all this, 
special efforts at saving souls are proposed. Spe- 
cial expedients are hit upon. Meetings are multi- 
plied and protracted. Zeal flames up on every side. 
Large success in building up the church is boasted, 
Scores of converts flock around the communion ta- 
ble. And all this, while the iniquity characteristic 
of the meeting-holders is cherished and maintained! 
A few vague, general coufessions are made as a 
thing of course. But enlogies on wine drinking 
remain unrevoked—arrangements to tempt the vi- 
cious and increase intemperance stand firm— 
the injured outcast is spurned as contemptuously 
as ever—church processes and decisions violative of 
the simplest principles of justice are not so much as 
called in qnestion—and the cruel exclusion of the 
cause of the oppressed from the pulpit passes unex- 
posed, uncondemned. In one word, iniquity and the 
meeting move hand in hand. ‘Thus things the most 
incongruous, and just there, where human improve- 
ment and welfare are most vitally concerned are 
strangely confounded! How, on such ground, ean 
sound character be produced? How even under- 
stood ? 

And what must be the various bearing of all this ? 
What upon those, who amidst the general excite- 
ment are reckoned converts ? Here is one, who has 
all along been driving hard after the world—an ea- 
ger, greedy earthling. He finds in the church and 
among those, who are active in extending its limits 
and controlling its movements, sordid worldliness ; 
baptized indeed, but sordid worldliness still. Will 
he, thus countenanced, break friendship with the 
world, which he has long worshipped? Will the 
slave of artificiality, the victim of respect of persons 
struggle to throw off his bonds on entering a com- 
munity where such bonds are worn by way of orna- 
ment, and held to be quite consistent with christian 
liberty? Will the convert who had all along been 
a wine-bibber eschew the dangerous draughts be- 
neatlr a pulpit whence issue eulogies on wine-drink- 
ing? Or will he who had been a slaveholder, who 
had sold his fellow-men and lived upon the price of 
blood, enter a church, broken-hearted for his sin, 
where the sin of slavery is denied or palliated? In 
the midst of good eartllings. good rum-sellers, good 
wine-drinkers, good friends of slavery—in the midst 
of such odd combinations, such gross incongruities, 
such inexplicable confusion, what standard can be 
found by which sound character may be formed and 
matured? If these things are consistent with the 
law of rectitude, with christian habits, the law of' 
rectitude must be a loose affair; christian habits 
must be any thing or nothing, adapting themselves 
to the humor or convenience of the thoughtless, the 
frivolous, the selfish, Amidst such incongruities, 
who can ‘take forth the precious from tne vile’— 
who can distinguish between shadow and substance 
—between empty appearance and solid reality ? 
Nothing has any proper existeuce—any  specitic 
character—any intelligidle description. Tae church 
becomes a very Babel, where light and darkness, 
good and evil are blended together—where utter 
confusion of tongues batfles aad deties the listening 
ear, the inquiring mind. Proselytes are thrown into 
a hot-bed, where they are rapidly ripened for hell. 
And the openly viciovs can see no essential differ- 
ence between themselves aud the professed Chris- 
tians aroand them. Such incongruities, can they 
be other than a trouble to Jehovah ? 

To be concluded. 
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anew 
Correspondence between John Pierpont and 
N. P. Rogers. 
Bosron, 20th March, 1841. 

My thrice honored because persecuted friend! I 
give you joy? Younow know, if you never before 
knew, the full force and beauty of that ‘ Beatitude’ 
— Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake’! You and I do not belong to the 
‘same sect—and [ rejoice that we do not; for if we 
did, we might not know, practically and experimen- 
tally, how very feeble—how much like burning tow 
strings, are the ties of sect, when they are pulled 
upon by the strong sympathies of humanity—the at- 
tractions of the Christian spirit. 

I congratulate you! I almost wish somebody 
;would excommunicate me. Well—it may be said 


{that has been done by the great majority of the 
Christian church in the country, and in all Christen- 


dom. As a _Unitarianyl am, in effect, excommuni- 
cated from the christian fold. But this was done so 
long ago, and [ haye lived and labored so- long ana 
so happily as a Unitarian, that the old excommuni- 
cation—like one run of the smill pox—has got 





about worked out of the constitution, and I have be- 
‘come liable, if properly exposed, to take it azain. 
| And it is altogether possible that I may soon have 
to take it again. I amvo be brought again before a 
council, to answer for my overt acts of treason 
against the majesty of Rum. 

f those, our adversaries, only knew haw much 
‘they erult us, the poor victims of their spiritual pride, 
‘in your case, and purse pride in mine, we need ask 
|for them, I think, no severer penalty. But of this 
;exaltation, they have no conception. Those things 
are hidden from ‘the wise and prudent of this 
world.’ They think, poor souls! that they are ma- 

king us unhappy! ‘That’s all they know about it. 

I rejoice, ‘my dear sir, to see that your spirit is 
| not broken, though your connexions with the Ply- 
| mouth Church is. Tey excommunicate you! No 
|—You have long since excommunicated them! that 
lis, you have placed yourself in a position in which 
‘you have nothing, or very little, in common with 
thei: where there was really no communion be- 
tween your spirit and their spirits. Well, let them 
put you out of their synagogue, and think that, in so 
doing, they are doing God service—as indeed they 
|are /—though in a way that they think not of. Let 
‘them excommunicate you! There is another 
church, of which [ verily believe you are a member, 
in full communion, and—‘in regular standing,’ I 
was going to add: but regular standing is standing 
jaccording to rule, (regula,)—thus understood, { im- 
jagine your standing is not very regular—if we take 
jthe rules of any ‘visible church’ on earth as the 
icriterion; but, of the true church, I believe you are 
a member—i. e. the church of the true and the de- 
|voted—the daring—the trusting—the tried and the 
| approve.l. Faint not, my dear friend, fail not. No 
;—your spirit cannot faint—the flesh may be weak, 
| but the spirit is strong. So will it be, while you are 
persecuted. Though your outward man perish, yet 
jyour inward man—which is all the maw that is 
| worth our concern—your inward man will gain 
'strength, day by day. 

My dear friend, may God bless you! He surely 
will! J. PIERPONT. 


Concorp, March 25, 1841. 


My Very Dear Frienp:—Your kind letter of 
the 20th, I have received. I have lony been your 
j admirer, and, since personal acquaintance with you, 
have been proud of the notice you have shown me. 

I love you now, and here promise to admire you no 
longer. It was indeed kind in you to send me your 
consolatory, congratulatory greeting, at a time 
when you would naturally suppose me most in want 
of it. L value it none the less highly from the fact 
{that somehow I have scarcely thought myself per- 
isecuted at all, by this litthke excommunication. 
| feel the excitement and fervor of the battle we are 
| waging, and a considerable sword-cut would hardly 
'give mea smarting sensation, This excommunica- 
jtion really strikes me as resting on my ‘old organ- 
| ized anti-slavery,’ and not on myself. It is evident 
what it is for. It does not in the least dishonor me. 
Tam not alone. I amin no business, where want 
of patronage or of reputation would impair my liv- 
ing or my prosperity. I have given up business. I 
am the slave’s advocate, and my clients can’t be 
made to forsake me, or withdrave their patronage. | 
have nota particle of reputation to forfeit, having 
been for some time past ‘of no reputation.’ So that 
Iam not persecuted. I endure nothing,—have no 
cross to bear,—never enjoyed life half so well, even 
when Lam sick. Still your letter was a great cor- 
dial. It gave my heart a spring and even my pulse 
a little vivacity. I will not try by words to tell you 
how I feel about it. Will you allow me to publish 
it? If L should, it would not be to get myself hon- 
or, but to Jet my old Plymouth friends know that 
my position is not regarded every where as they re- 
gard it. They know your name there, and though 
your opinion would be no proof of my orthodoxy, it 
would embarrass them in their effort at despising 
iny anti-slavery character. 

[ have done syinpathising (condolingly) with you, 
in your Hollis-street vexations. They are opportu- 
nities, for which you should bless God. Whiat in- 
terest they impart to your life! How dull ordinary 
Boston pulpit-life, compared to yours, since this bat- 
tle! How dall would your own even be, to return 
to! You are charged with defence of great princi- 

es. ‘Felix opportunitate!’ Make the utmost of 
it. And when the history is read, let it not be seen 
that he omitted this or that glorious chance, —or left 
this or that capital point unattained. 

The Lord be with you, my dear friend, and sus- 
tain you, and enable you to fight eminently His 
battles in the earth. On, the misfortune of living in 
the stagnation of this world’s peace. And oh! for 
faith in Christ to enable us to fight acceptably these 
i heart-sustaining, soul expanding con- 

icts: 





a 


Witha heart full, lam 
Your friend and brother, 


N. P. ROGERS. 











P.S. Allow me to add in my own defence, ‘in 


| haste. 


Boston, 5th April, 1841. 


Well, my dear Excommunicated! I think that 
neither of us wishes or can wish any thing worse to 
fall upon those ‘ who despitefully use us and perse- 
cute’ us, thin the knowledge would bring upon 
them of all the good they are doing us, and of the 
salisfuction that we derive, as well as exaltation, 
from all that they do to put us down, and stop our 
mouths ;—stop them, but not with bread. Poor, 


| dear persecutors !—they should have known us bet- 
) ter. 
i have bought us in. 


Instead of trying to thrust us out, they should 
Instead of slarving, they should 


have stuffed us. They should have known— 


* That Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich—not making poor.’ 


They should have offered mean interest in a distil- 


jlery of New-England rum, and you a share in asugar 
| plantation. 

'have done! 
| together by very different ties from those that bind 
}usn ow. 


There’s no knowing what that would | 
You and I might then have been bound 


I might have bought your molasses for my 
distillery, and you my rum tor your negro drivers ;— 
to screw their bowels up to the whipping point. 
Thas might you and | have beea brouzht into the 


jrelation and sympathy of ordinary business friend- 


ship, and held together by silver chains; and the 
patriarchs of the south and the frieads of freedom 
at the north might, for all that we migat have done, 
have met together; and the distillers and the cold 
water men have kissed each other ;—Temperance 
and Slavery might have billed and cooed ‘like 
sucking doves,” and mother church might have 
looked benignantly on, and have pronounced her 
benediction upon the bonds of matrimony, that of the 
twain had made one flesh. But pro-drunkenness | 





and pro-slavery took other counsel, and it will 
probably prove to them the counsel of Ahithopel. 
They thought they could bring us into straits—that 
they conld hush our erying, by frightening us. 
Blood of John Rogers,,of Sinithfield memory !—that 
any body should evar think of stopping thy current 
by threatening to let thee out of the veins of one of 
his descendants! Ah, the children of this world 
have not, in this particular instance, been quite so 
wise as the children of light. 

Now, don’t understand me, my friend, as meaning 
to say, in sober earnestness, that either of us could 
have been bribed, either by ‘rum,’ or ‘ negroes,’ to 
hold his peace upon the sins of drunkenness and 
drankard-making, slave-catching, slave-selling, and 
slave-whipping. I only mean to suggest that if 
anything could have cone it, that might; for most 
men are more easily seduced than scared——bribed 
than bullied~~-purchased into the wrong than perse- 
cuted out of the right. ‘Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall persecutian, or na- 
kedness, or famine, or the sword?’ No, these 
things do but bind the closer to him all who really 
love him, and who labor to serve him, by serving 
their fellow men inthe spirit in which he served 
them. 

You ask me to let you publish my letter, congrat- 
ulating you upon your good fortune in having been 
excommunicated. Really, I don’t know what I 
said,or what to say. I kept no copy of the letter, 
and as [ wrote not to the Editor, but to the man, I 
suspect that it would not make much of a figure in 
the columns of a newspaper, or do much for my 
‘honor and glory’ as a literary man. But, if it will 
do you any good, print it, though in writing it I may 
havedone such violence to grammar as to have 
knocked out all the ts of Orthography, and broken 
every bone ‘in Syntax. Iam not so hard pushed 
yet, but that [ can bear a few more reproaches for 
meddling with exciting topics. But if you print, 
pray do itat once. ‘If it be done, ’twere well that 
*twere done quickly ;’—-for, next week, I am again 
to be brought before a council to answer for my 
overt acts of treason against the majesty of Run; 
and, if famto be hanged soon, [ should like to see 
all my sins of this sort set forth in black and white 
before the cap is pulled down over my eyes. But, 
if you print my letter, i think you should, also, print 
yours in reply. I don’t.know that you have kept a 
copy of yours, nor do [ think you have; so I enclose 
if, praying that you will remit it to me, for preserva- 
tion, whether you print it or not. 

How do you sleep, my poor excommunicated 
friend? Are you not gored every night, in vision, 
by papal bulls ? 
the Plymouth church, have not all your stumbers 
‘hasted away?’ Doany of your old friends know 
you now, when you show—-if you ever dare to show 
--yourself in public? When you ‘go out to the 
gate through the city, when you prepare your seat 
in the street, do the young men see you and hide 
themselves, and do the aged arise and stand up’? 
Do your vital organs perform their functions as they 
were wont? Do you masticate well what little you 
can get to eat? or do ‘the grinders cease because 
they are few ?’--O, my friend, what a sad thing it 
is to be excommunicated from the Orthodox church 
that is in Plymouth, New-Hampshire! But, my 
dear sir, yowil get over it. Whether the church 
will, or not, is another question. 

Your friend and fellow servant, 
JNO. PIERPONT. 





From the National A. 5. Standard, 
Reply to the Americanand Foreign Committee. 
We hardly need commend to our readers the care- 
ful perusal of the able document named above. If 


they have read it once, they will read itagain. It 
is a deeply interesting paper. It touches an extra- 


ordinary transaction.—The transaction is unusual, 


even in the history of pro-slavery. The document 
treats of a singular and most daring breach of trust. 
A trust of such character and extent, committed to 
equals, is rarely betrayed by any degree of hu- 
man depravity and abandonment. The brethren 
who perpetrated this breach of trust, or who totally 
lost sight of their obligation to regard it as a trust, 
would sooner have cut off a right hand, than have 
so trifled with and betrayed any body on earth, but 
old organized abolitionists, But they were probably 
not aware of perpetrating any enormity atall. We 
apprehend it did not occur to thein that the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, as it would be when they 
should defeat it, was capable of being injured—had 
any rights—or was susceptible of wrongs. They 
regarded us as the slave-master does the poor, right- 
less, characterless, eapacityless machinery of the plan- 
tation. Otherwise they could not have done what 
they did. They are not swindlers. They are nota 
gang of roaming gamblers, mobbed out from Vicks- 
burg, or ‘ Natchez under the hill.’ They are gen- 
tlemen of integrity and character, high in moral pu- 
rity and scrupulosity’ above the ordinary respecta- 
bility of the country. Yet they transcended, but 
for the rightlessness of the party who were the sub- 
jects of their act, almost all precedent in the annals 
of betrayal of trust and of breach of confidence. It 
was because they deemed of us as the slave-mas- 
ter deems ef his ‘ hands’—as the ‘ public sentiment’ 
hitherto has deemed of the Northern colored man 
and the abolitionists. Our new organized brethren 
enter at once deeply into the contemptuous idea of 
the times, and on occasions have shown that they 
fully understand our destitution of rights. We 
doubt whether it occurred to them to consider wheth- 
er what they were about to do, and what they did do, 
when they made this extraordinary transfer, would 
be right or not. They were apprehensive of the 
result of the coming annual meeting, which actually 
took place, and they were solicitous only to provide 
against it. There was only one noticeable party to 
the transaction. It was necessary to preserve the 
Emancipator and the other property of the Society 
within its disposal. And how unceremoniously they 
did it! How unscrupulously they accomplished 
their purpose! How entirely unembarressed by the 
impediments moral principle would have thrown in 
their way, had they recognized personalily or rights 
in the party they were providing against! If the 
American Anti-Slavery Society had been so many 
horned cattle, they could scarcely have acted with 
less recognition of their mghts ; and had the Socie- 


‘ty been a herd of cattle, they would hardly have 


been more submissive under the outrage. They 
bore it as tamely, as it was wantonly inflicted. They 
manifested quite as light an estimate of their own 
rights, as the transferring Committee did. They 
took it with the acquiescence of slaves, ‘They 
seemed to have no more idea of claiming restitution 
or redress than the fugitive laborer from the South 
has of turning about and asking the Federal court 
to give him damages against his bereaved owner ‘ for 
labor done and performed.’ They found their Socie- 
ty organ had been—transferred out of their hands, by 
those to whom they had entrusted it, for safe keeping 
and preservation to the Society’s use. They found 
their valuable depository—appropriated, by agents, 
whom they hid honored with custody of it, for a 
year, and who lay under an obligation to fidelity, 
fir surpassmg that of mere bonds and notes of hand. 
They found their whole property appropriated by 
their trusty servants. ‘They, to be sure, suggested 
to the transferring brethren and to their reccivers, 
the City Society, the propriety of restoring the prop- 
erty and the paper. T’hey submitted to them, with 
difficence, whether it would not be advisable that 
these should be replaced where they, of course, be- 
fonged. But, upon acool and barefaced refusal, 
they spiritedly—went away without them, and— 
started another paper. They are abolitionists, and 
‘sufferance is the badge of their tribe.” Why 
should they coinpiain, for being plundered! To whom 
should they complain? There is nobody to com- 
plain to, but God and their poor friends yonder on 
the plantation, They would be puzzled to address 





an earthly complaint. The world’s ear is es open 


*Atthe noise of the thunder’ of 
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jto them, as it is to the chattel of the cotton-field. 
| To whom does he go, when ie feels ground to pow- 
{der bevond slavery’s endurance? Where is his 
,court of justice? Where is the bench, that will 
take cognizanced of his plaint! Not on the wide 
world’s surface. And the ear of common justice is 
_as wide open to the abolitionist, as to him. So, for 
the present, let it be. Abolitionists are content with 
the measures meted out to their clients. These 
clients of theirs are things, and they are the friends 
and advocates of things. To be sure, Lawyer Black- 
stone speaks of the ‘rights of things, as well asthe 
‘rights of persons ;’ but we reckon he means the 
rights of certain men tv things, and not that things 
themselves have any rights, or can suffer wrongs. 
The rights of abolitionists are literally the ‘rights 
,of things’—which are no rights at all, or none to 
speak of; or none which need bother any body who 
has designs towards them. And as to their wrongs, 
they will excite in them who hear of them, as well 
as in their perpetrators, all that profound sensibili- 
ty which inundates the public eye and heart, at the 
endurings of the plantations. Their persecutors, 
slanderers, plunderers,transferrers and appropriators, 
have as deep sense of the wrongs done them, as the 
Southern proprietary feels, when the auction ham- 
mer lights on the mangled heart of the slave moth- 
er, and at ‘a word and a blow’ disposes forever of 
the eternal claims of humanity,—aye, as profound a 
regard as thrills the butcher’s heart when the calf 
is abstracted from the side of its brute dam for the 
slaughter! When the wail of said slave mother 
shall find pitying response in the following of a 
‘southern auction; and when the cow’s uncouth la- 
;ment shall stay the knife or mar the cheer of the 
market-house,—then will new organization drean of 
i the rights of abolitvonists, and a callous, pro-slavery 
/community sympathize in anti-slavery wrongs. 
| But we repeat it, we are, after all, astounded at 
|the intrepidity of this transfer of the Emancipator, 
/&c., and at the receiving hardihood of the City Soci- 
‘ety. We wonder, thougl, at Collins’s complaining 
jofit. But he did itin England. Abolitionists are 
not reckoned there as they are here. Abolitionism 
(1s not generally understood there, but abolitionists, 
as such, are not counted absolutely nothing, as they 
are this side the water. The idea does not obtain 
there, that they are without rights. Collins would 
j not have thought of making a stir about this matter 
jhere. He might have made it the topic of a resolu- 
j tion in an old organization anti-slavery meeting. 
But there, abolitionists are persons, and a transfer 
lof their property, which would go unnoticed here, 
| would startle British credulity ; and this appropria- 
| dion will grate harshly on Engtish ears, if it is prov- 
;ed there as the American and Foreign plea itself 
|proves it. They can bear tyranny and bigotry, and 
\the like of that, toa pretly considerable stretch, but 
jany thing like zigzag procedure in pecuniary mat- 
| ters, any lorluosity in matters of trust, would shock 
the nerves of even the London Committee. ‘They 
like fair dealing, and we lose our guess of their char- 
jacter, if the facts of this transaction do not try their 
‘fancy for ‘American and Foreign’ coalition. They 
}cun stand it out in real John Bull style, in vindica- 
tion of ‘ British usage’ against principle, but they 
can’t fuce indefensible facts. 
We lament that our brethren so far forgot them- 
selves as to transpose this property ; but we would 
,say to the British brethren, in extenuation, that the 
| wrong being done upon abolitionists is not, this side 
‘the water, what it would be theirs. Our American 
land Foreign friends would not have done it in Eng- 
, land to any body or toany body here but abolitionists, 
whose absolute nullity in the matter of rights should 
‘goa good way in mitigation. Wesuppoce they did 
‘the transfer without apy criminal or unworthy ani- 
;mus, but without any moral sensation at all, one way 
}or the other. And it does not discredit thein here 
las it would in Baitain. The British and Fereign 
‘friends should know that. Those friends will lose 
|no estimation in this country by continuing their 
confidence in the *Americanand Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society.’ How it will read, by and by, for new 
organization in either hemisphere, is another matter. 
When the history of the abolition of American sla- 
i very shall be read, connertion with this dransfer, &e. 
| will not, perhaps, be enviable either in those who 
|acted it, or those who countenanced it. But that 
inay be some years ahead. 








Lane Seminary Abohitionized. 

Extract of a letter dated March 17, 1841. 
‘We have sixty-one students. ‘The subject of 
| slavery, as connected with the churches, has excited 
}mueh interest. We carry a majority, (in our Rhe- 
|torical Society,) not only to exclude slaveholders 
| from chureh communion, but to refuse all donations 
\from them for missionary and benevolent purposes, 
|The churches in this city stand out well in their 
| Presbytery and Synods, Alarming developments 
jhave been made as to chusch members, on this side 
lof the river, connected with the Baptist and other 
churches, holding slaves. The Faculty came out 
| full before the students, bnt are mum before the 
emerges Dr. B. goes for political action, so you 
isee we are all doing now. Ohio will come up to 
| the polls well, we think, another term’—Free Ain. 

Five years ago an agent of the Seminary took 
| great pains to prove, through the press, that the 
(Seminary was not sending out an ‘abolition influ- 
ence. 








Prom the Emancipator. 
Financial Fruits of Slavery. 

A Methodist preacher in South Carolina, who had 
been somewhat suspected of a want of fidelity to the 
sacred * Domestic Institution,’ at length determin- 
ed to set the matter at rest by defining his position, 
So he took the opportunity, at the Camp Meeting, 
to say to the assembly, ‘I have been often asked to 
explain my views about slavery, and now, if you 
wish to know what I think of slavery, I will tell you 
in afew words. It takes all your negroes to raise 
your corn, and all your corn to feed your hogs, and 
all your pork to keep your negroes, and if you had 
not now and then a negro to sell, you could not 
‘make your spending money.’ 

Pretty detinite—so far, but wanting in a just esti- 
‘mate of the moral quality of slavery, such as a 

preacher of the gospel ought to hold up in an assem- 
| bly of slaveholders, 














[orriciaL]} 
To the People of the United States. 
RECOMMENDANION, 


| When aChristian People feel themselves to be 
overtaken by a great public calamity, it becomes them 
‘to humble themselves under the dispensation of Di- 
|vine Providence, to recognise His righteous govern- 
‘ment over the children of men, to acknowledge His 
goodness in time pust, as well us their own unworthi- 
j ness, and to supplicate His merciful protection for 
‘the future. 
| ‘The death of Wiirras UHexny Harrrson, late 
| President of the United Staves, so soon after his ele- 
| vation to that high office, is a breavement peculiarly 
ealculated to be regarded as a heavy affliction, and to 
‘impress all minds with a sense of the uncertainty of 
‘human things, and of the dependence of Natious, as 
| well as of individuals, upon cur Heavenly Parent. 

I have thought, therefore, that I siiould be acting in 
jeonformity with the general expectation and feelings 
of tie community in recommending, as [now do, to 

the People of the United States, of every religious de- 
| nomination, that, according to their severn! modes aud 
| forms of worship, they observe a day of Fasting and 
| Prayer, by sneh refizgious services as may be suitable 
jon the occasion; and recommend Friduy, the four- 
j teenth day of May next, for that purpose; to the end 
| that, on that day, we may all, with one seeord, join in 
j humble and reverential approach to Him, in whose 
hands we are,invoking him to inspire us with a prop- 
er spirit and temper of heart and mind under these 
| frowns of His providence, and still to bestow His gra- 
lcious. benedictions upon our Government and our 
country. JOHN ‘TYLER, 

Washington, April 13, 1841. 
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